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NOTE 


Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  the  historian  of  the 
Boer  War  as  well  as  the  creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
the  skilled  student  of  military  operations  as  well 
as  the  ingenious  deviser  of  plots;  he  is  no  less  an 
intense  patriot  than  a  clear  and  logical  thinker. 

Writing  early  in  1913  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  the  warning  so  openly  given 
them  by  General  von  Bernhardi  in  his  Germany 
and  the  Next  War,  Sir  Arthur  took  occasion  to 
analyze  the  German  general’s  “case”  against  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  answer  his  contentions  in  the  light  of 
history  and  reason.  His  summing  up  of  German 
motives  and  German  plans  is  particularly  valuable 
to  Americans  in  the  light  of  after  events,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  the  gentle  raillery  with  which  he  punc¬ 
tures  some  of  Bernhardi’s  statements  is  a  delight 
to  every  one  who  has  been  entertained  by  Briga¬ 
dier  Gerard.  His  novel  plan  for  national  defence 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  every  American  who  has 
ever  crossed  the  English  Channel,  while  his  advice 
to  his  Irish  fellow-countrymen  seems  prophetic. 

And  it  is  impressive  to  find  a  member  of  the 
Anglo-German  Society,  who  has  never  been  a 
serious  believer  in  the  so-called  German  menace, 
feeling  so  deeply  the  possibilities  of  the  “philoso¬ 
phy”  of  Bernhardi  as  to  write,  “Every  one  of  his 
propositions  I  dispute.  But  that  is  all  beside  the 
question.  We  have  not  to  do  with  his  argument, 
but  with  its  results.  These  results  are  that  he,  a 
man  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  and  a  member  of 
the  ruling  class  in  Germany,  tells  us  frankly  that 
Germany  will  attack  us  the  moment  she  sees  a 
favorable  opportunity.  I  repeat  that  we  should  be 
mad  if  we  did  not  take  very  serious  notice  of  the 
warning.” 
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I  am  a  member  of  the  Anglo-German  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  I  have  never 
seriously  believed  in  the  German  menace. 
Frequently  I  have  found  myself  alone  in  a 
company  of  educated  Englishmen  in  my 
opinion  that  it  was  non-existent — or  at 
worst  greatly  exaggerated.  This  conclusion 
was  formed  upon  two  grounds.  The  first 
was,  that  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that  we 
could  attack  Germany  save  in  the  face  of 
monstrous  provocation.  By  the  conditions 
of  our  government,  even  if  those  in  high 
places  desired  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  was 
utterly  impracticable,  for  a  foreign  war 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  by  Great 
Britain  unless  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  approved  of  it.  Our  foreign, 
like  our  home,  politics  are  governed  by  the 
vote  of  the  proletariat.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  wage  an  aggressive  war  against  any 
Power  if  the  public  were  not  convinced  of 
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its  justice  and  necessity.  For  this  reason 
we  could  not  attack  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seemed  to  be  equally  unthinkable 
that  Germany  should  attack  us.  One  fails 
to  see  what  she  could  possibly  hope  to  gain 
by  such  a  proceeding.  She  had  enemies  al¬ 
ready  upon  her  eastern  and  western  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  it  was  surely  unlikely  that  she 
would  go  out  of  her  way  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  powerful  British  Empire.  If  she 
made  war  and  lost  it,  her  commerce  would 
be  set  back  and  her  rising  colonial  empire 
destroyed.  If  she  won  it,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  where  she  could  hope  for  the  spoils.  We 
could  not  give  her  greater  facilities  for 
trade  than  she  has  already.  We  could  not 
give  her  habitable  white  colonies,  for  she 
would  find  it  impossible  to  take  possession 
of  them  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants.  An  indemnity  she  could  never 
force  from  us.  Some  coaling  stations  and 
possibly  some  tropical  colonies,  of  which 
latter  she  already  possesses  abundance, 
were  the  most  that  she  could  hope  for. 
Would  such  a  prize  as  that  be  worth  the  risk 
attending  such  a  war?  To  me  it  seemed 
that  there  could  be  only  one  answer  to  such 
a  question. 
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It  still  seems  to  me  that  this  reasoning  is 
sound.  I  still  think  that  it  would  be  an  in¬ 
sane  action  for  Germany  deliberately  to 
plan  an  attack  upon  Great  Britain.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  an  attack  delivered  from  mis¬ 
taken  motives  is  as  damaging  as  any  other 
attack,  and  the  mischief  is  done  before  the 
insanity  of  it  is  realized.  If  I  now  believe 
such  an  attack  to  be  possible,  and  it  may  be 
imminent,  it  is  because  I  have  been  studying 
“Germany  and  the  Next  War,”  by  General 
von  Bernhardi. 

A  book  written  by  such  a  man  cannot  be 
set  aside  as  the  mere  ravings  of  a  Pan- 
Germanic  Anglophobe.  So  far  as  appears, 
he  is  not  a  Pan-German  at  all.  There  is  nc 
allusion  to  that  Germania  irredente  which 
is  the  dream  of  the  party.  He  is  a  man  of 
note,  and  the  first  living  authority  in  Ger¬ 
many  upon  some  matters  of  military 
science.  Does  he  carry  the  same  weight 
when  he  writes  of  international  politics  and 
the  actual  use  of  those  mighty  forces  which 
he  has  helped  to  form?  We  will  hope  not. 
But  when  a  man  speaks  with  the  highest 
authority  upon  one  subject,  his  voice  cannot 
be  entirely  disregarded  upon  a  kindred  one. 
Besides,  he  continually  labors,  and  with  sue- 
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cess,  to  make  the  reader  understand  that 
he  is  the  direct  modern  disciple  of  that  main 
German  line  of  thought  which  traces  from 
Frederic  through  Bismarck  to  the  present 
day.  He  moves  in  circles  which  actually 
control  the  actions  of  their  country  in  a 
manner  to  which  we  have  no  equivalent. 
For  all  these  reasons,  his  views  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside,  and  should  be  most  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  Britons.  We  know  that  we 
have  no  wish  for  war,  and  desire  only  to 
be  left  alone.  Unfortunately,  it  takes  two 
to  make  peace,  even  as  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  quarrel.  There  is  a  very  clear  statement 
here  that  the  quarrel  is  imminent,  and  that 
we  must  think  of  the  means,  military,  naval, 
and  financial,  by  which  we  may  meet  it. 
Since  von  Bernhardi’s  book  may  not  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  every  reader  of  this  article,  I 
will  begin  by  giving  some  idea  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  appears  to  him,  and  of  the  course 
of  action  which  he  foreshadows  and  recom¬ 
mends. 

He  begins  his  argument  by  the  uncom¬ 
promising  statement  that  war  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself.  All  advance  is  founded  up¬ 
on  struggle.  Each  nation  has  a  right,  and 
indeed  a  duty,  to  use  violence  where  its  in- 
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terests  are  concerned  and  there  is  a  toler¬ 
able  hope  of  success.  As  to  the  obvious  ob¬ 
jection  that  such  a  doctrine  bears  no  possi¬ 
ble  relation  to  Christianity,  he  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  Christian 
ethics  in  international  practice.  In  an  in¬ 
genious  passage  he  even  attempts  to  bring 
the  sanction  of  Christianity  to  support  his 
bellicose  views.  He  says: — 

“Again,  from  the  Christian  standpoint, 
we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Christian 
morality  is  based,  indeed,  on  the  law  of  love. 
‘Love  God  above  all  things,  and  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself.’  This  law  can  claim  no  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  relations  of  one  country  to 
another,  since  its  application  to  politics 
would  lead  to  a  conflict  of  duties.  The  love 
which  a  man  showed  to  another  country  as 
such  would  imply  a  want  of  love  for  his 
own  countrymen.  Such  a  system  of  politics 
must  inevitably  lead  men  astray.  Christian 
morality  is  personal  and  social,  and  in  its 
nature  cannot  be  political.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  morality  of  the  individual,  in  order 
to  strengthen  him  to  work  unselfishly  in 
the  interests  of  the  community.  It  tells  us 
to  love  our  individual  enemies,  but  does  not 
remove  the  conception  of  enmity.” 

Having  thus  established  the  general  the- 
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sis  that  a  nation  should  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
clare  war  where  a  material  advantage  may 
be  the  reward,  he  sets  out  very  clearly  what 
are  some  of  the  causes  for  war  which  Ger¬ 
many  can  see  before  her.  The  following 
passages  throw  a  light  upon  them : — 

“Strong,  healthy  and  flourishing  nations 
increase  in  numbers.  From  a  given  moment 
they  require  a  continual  expansion  of  their 
frontiers,  they  require  new  territory  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  surplus  population. 
Since  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  is  in¬ 
habited,  new  territory  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  its  possessors — that 
is  to  say,  by  conquest,  which  thus  becomes 
a  law  of  necessity.” 

Again : — 

“Lastly,  in  all  times  the  right  of  conquest 
by  war  has  been  admitted.  It  may  be  that 
a  growing  people  cannot  win  colonies  from 
uncivilized  races,  and  yet  the  State  wishes 
to  retain  the  surplus  population  which  the 
mother  country  can  no  longer  feed.  Then 
the  only  course  left  is  to  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  territory  by  war.  Thus  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  leads  inevitably  to  war, 
and  the  conquest  of  foreign  soil.  It  is  not 
the  possessor,  but  the  victor,  who  then  has 
the  right.” 
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And  he  concludes : — 

“Arbitration  must  be  peculiarly  detri¬ 
mental  to  an  aspiring  people,  which  has  not 
yet  reached  its  political  and  national  zenith, 
and  is  bent  on  expanding  its  power  in  order 
to  play  its  part  honorably  in  the  civilized 
world.” 

And  adds: — 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  peace¬ 
ful  decision  by  an  arbitration  court  can 
never  replace  in  its  effects  and  consequences 
a  warlike  decision,  even  as  regards  the 
State  in  whose  favor  it  is  pronounced.” 

To  many  of  us  it  would  seem  a  legitimate 
extension  of  the  author’s  argument  if  we 
said  that  it  would  have  a  virile  and  bracing 
effect  upon  our  characters  if,  when  we  had 
a  grievance  against  our  neighbor,  we  re¬ 
frained  from  taking  it  into  the  law  courts, 
but  contented  ourselves  with  breaking  his 
head  with  a  club.  However,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  not  so  much  with  the  validity 
of  the  German  general’s  arguments  as  with 
their  practical  application  so  far  as  they 
affect  ourselves. 

Brushing  aside  the  peace  advocates,  the 
writer  continues:  “To  such  views,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  false  humanity,  the  clear  and 
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definite  answer  must  be  made  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  moral  and  political  duty  of  the 
statesman  to  bring  about  a  war.  The  acts 
of  the  State  cannot  be  judged  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  individual  morality.”  He  quotes 
Treitschke:  “The  Christian  duty  of  sacri¬ 
fice  for  something  higher  does  not  exist  for 
the  State,  for  there  is  nothing  higher  than 
it  in  the  world’s  history — consequently  it 
cannot  sacrifice  itself  to  something  higher.” 
One  would  have  hoped  that  a  noble  ideal  and 
a  moral  purpose  were  something  higher 
but  it  would  be  vain  to  claim  that 
any  country,  ourselves  included,  has  ever 
yet  lived  fully  up  to  the  doctrine.  And  yet 
some  conscious  striving,  however  imperfect, 
is  surely  better  than  such  a  deliberate  ne¬ 
gation. 

Having  laid  down  these  general  propo¬ 
sitions  of  the  value  of  war,  and  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  international  moral  obligations, 
General  von  Bernhardi  then  proceeds  to 
consider  very  fully  the  general  position  of 
Germany  and  the  practical  application  of 
those  doctrines.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
article  I  can  only  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  situation  as  seen  by  him.  War  is  nec- 
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essary  for  Germany.  It  should  be  waged 
as  soon  as  is  feasible,  as  certain  factors  in 
the  situation  tell  in  favor  of  her  enemies. 
The  chief  of  these  factors  are  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Russian  fleet,  which  will  be 
accomplished  within  a  few  years,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  French  native  colonial 
force,  which  would  be  available  for  Euro¬ 
pean  hostilities.  This  also,  though  already 
undertaken,  will  take  some  years  to  perfect. 
Therefore,  the  immediate  future  is  Ger¬ 
many’s  best  opportunity. 

In  this  war  Germany  places  small  con¬ 
fidence  in  Italy  as  an  ally,  since  her  interests 
are  largely  divergent,  but  she  assumes  com¬ 
plete  solidarity  with  Austria.  Austria  and 
Germany  have  to  reckon  with  France  and 
Russia.  Russia  is  slow  in  her  movements, 
and  Germany  with  her  rapid  mobilization, 
should  be  able  to  throw  herself  upon  France 
without  fear  of  her  rear.  Should  she  win  a 
brilliant  victory  at  the  outset,  Russia  might 
refuse  to  compromise  herself  at  all,  espec¬ 
ially  if  the  quarrel  could  be  so  arranged 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  France  had  been  the 
aggressor.  Before  the  slow  Slavonic  mind 
had  quite  understood  the  situation  and  set 
her  unwieldy  strength  in  motion,  her  ally 
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might  be  struck  down,  and  she  face  to  face 
with  the  two  Germanic  Powers,  which 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  her. 

Of  the  German  army,  which  is  to  be  the 
instrument  of  this  world-drama,  General 
von  Bernhardi  expresses  the  highest  opin¬ 
ion  :  “The  spirit  which  animates  the  troops, 
the  ardor  of  attack,  the  heroism,  the  loyalty 
which  prevail  among  them,  justify  the  high¬ 
est  expectations.  I  am  certain  that  if  they 
are  soon  to  be  summoned  to  arms  their  ex¬ 
ploits  will  astonish  the  world,  provided  only 
that  they  are  led  with  skill  and  determina¬ 
tion.”  How  their  “ardor  of  attack”  has 
been  tested  it  is  difficult  to  see,  but  the  world 
will  probably  agree  that  the  German  army 
is  a  most  formidable  force.  When  he  goes 
on,  however,  to  express  the  opinion  that 
they  would  certainly  overcome  the  French, 
the  two  armies  being  approximately  of  the 
same  strength,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  follow 
his  argument.  It  is  possible  that  even  so 
high  an  authority  as  General  von  Bernhardi 
has  not  entirely  appreciated  how  Germany 
has  been  the  teacher  of  the  world  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters  and  how  thoroughly  her  pupils 
have  responded  to  that  teaching.  That  at¬ 
tention  to  detail,  perfection  of  arrangement 
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for  mobiliz-ation  and  careful  preparation 
which  have  won  German  victories  in  the 
past  may  now  be  turned  against  her,  and 
she  may  find  that  others  can  equal  her  in 
her  own  virtues. 

Poor  France,  once  conquered,  is  to  be 
very  harshly  treated.  Here  is  the  passage 
which  describes  her  fate: — 

“In  one  way  or  another  we  must  square 
our  account  with  France  if  we  wish  for  a 
free  hand  in  our  international  policy.  This 
is  the  first  and  foremost  condition  of  a  sound 
German  policy,  and  since  the  hostility  of 
France  once  for  all  cannot  be  removed  by 
peaceful  overtures,  the  matter  must  be 
settled  by  force  of  arms.  France  must  be  so 
completely  crushed  that  she  can  never  again 
come  across  our  path.” 

It  is  not  said  how  Germany  could  per¬ 
manently  extinguish  France,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  it  out.  An  indemnity,  however 
large,  would  eventually  be  paid  and  France 
recover  herself.  Germany  has  found  the 
half-German  border  provinces  which  she 
annexed  so  indigestible  that  she  could  hard¬ 
ly  incorporate  Champagne  or  any  other 
purely  French  district.  Italy  might  absorb 
some  of  Savoy  and  the  French  Riviera.  If 
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the  country  were  artificially  separated  the 
various  parts  would  fly  together  again  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Altogether  the  per¬ 
manent  sterilization  of  France  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  effect.  It  would  probably 
be  attempted  by  imposing  the  condition  that 
in  future  no  army,  save  for  police  duties, 
would  be  allowed.  The  history  of  Prussia 
itself,  however,  shows  that  even  so  strin¬ 
gent  a  prohibition  as  this  can  be  evaded  by 
a  conquered  but  indomitable  people. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  General  von  Bern- 
hardi’s  views  upon  ourselves,  and,  first  of 
all,  it  is  of  interest  to  many  of  us  to  know 
what  are  those  historical  episodes  which 
have  caused  him  and  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  take  bitter  exception  to  our 
national  record.  From  our  point  of  view 
we  have  repeatedly  helped  Germany  in  the 
past,  and  have  asked  for  and  received  no 
other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  co-operated  in  some  common  cause.  So 
it  was  in  Marlborough’s  days.  So  in  the 
days  of  Frederic.  So  also  in  those  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  To  all  these  ties,  which  had  seemed 
to  us  to  be  of  importance,  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  allusion  in  this  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  very  bitter  references  to 
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some  other  historical  events  which  must 
seem  to  us  strangely  inadequate  as  a  cause 
for  international  hatred. 

We  may,  indeed,  congratulate  ourselves 
as  a  nation,  if  no  stronger  indictment  can  be 
made  against  us  than  is  contained  in  the 
book  of  the  German  general.  The  first  epi¬ 
sode  upon  which  he  animadverts  is  the  an¬ 
cient  German  grievance  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Frederic  the  Great  by  England  in 
the  year  1761.  One  would  have  thought 
that  there  was  some  statute  of  limitations 
in  such  matters,  but  apparently  there  is 
none  in  the  German  mind.  Let  us  grant 
that  the  premature  cessation  of  a  campaign 
is  an  injustice  to  one’s  associates,  and  let  us 
admit  also  that  a  British  Government  under 
its  party  system  can  never  be  an  absolutely 
stable  ally.  Having  said  so  much,  one  may 
point  out  that  there  were  several  mitigating 
circumstances  in  this  affair.  We  had  fought 
for  five  years,  granting  considerable  sub¬ 
sidies  to  Frederic  during  that  time,  and  des¬ 
patching  British  armies  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  The  strain  was  very  great,  in  a 
quarrel  which  did  not  vitally  affect  our¬ 
selves.  The  British  nation  had  taken  the 
view,  not  wholly  unreasonably,  that  the  war 
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was  being  waged  in  the  interests  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  and  upon  a  German  rather  than  a  Brit¬ 
ish  quarrel.  When  we  stood  out  France  did 
the  same,  so  that  the  balance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  combatants  was  not  greatly  af¬ 
fected.  Also,  it  may  be  pointed  out  as  a 
curious  historical  fact  that  this  treatment 
which  he  so  much  resented  was  exactly  that 
which  Frederic  had  himself  accorded  to  his 
allies  some  years  before  at  the  close  of  the 
Silesian  campaign.  On  that  occasion  he 
made  an  isolated  peace  with  Maria  Theresa, 
and  left  his  associates,  France  and  Bavaria, 
to  meet  the  full  force  of  the  Austrian  at¬ 
tack. 

Finally,  the  whole  episode  has  to  be 
judged  by  the  words  of  a  modern  writer: 
“Conditions  may  arise  which  are  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  most  honorable  intentions. 
The  country’s  own  interests — considered,  of 
course,  in  the  highest  ethical  sense — must 
then  turn  the  scale.”  These  sentences  are 
not  from  the  work  of  a  British  apologist, 
but  from  this  very  book  of  von  Bernhardi’s 
which  scolds  England  for  her  supposed  ad¬ 
herence  to  such  principles.  He  also  quotes, 
with  approval,  Treitschke’s  words :  “Freder¬ 
ic  the  Great  was  all  his  life  long  charged 
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with  treachery  because  no  treaty  or  alliance 
could  ever  induce  him  to  renounce  the  right 
of  free  self-determination.,, 

Setting  aside  this  ancient  grievance  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  it  is  of  interest  to 
endeavor  to  find  out  whether  there  are  any 
other  solid  grounds  in  the  past  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  reprobation.  Two  more  historical 
instances  are  held  up  as  examples  of  our 
perfidy.  The  first  is  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  in  1807,  when  the  British  took 
forcible  possession  in  time  of  peace  of  the 
Danish  fleet.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
step  was  an  extreme  one,  and  only  to  be 
justified  upon  the  plea  of  absolute  necessity 
for  vital  national  reasons.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  day  believed  that  Napoleon 
was  about  to  possess  himself  of  the  Danish 
fleet  and  would  use  it  against  themselves. 
Fouche  has  admitted  in  his  Memoirs  that 
the  right  was  indeed  given  by  a  secret  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  It  was  a  desperate 
time,  when  the  strongest  measures  were 
continually  being  used  against  us,  and  it 
may  be  urged  that  similar  measures  were 
necessary  in  self-defence.  Having  once  em¬ 
barked  upon  the  enterprise,  and  our  demand 
being  refused,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
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a  bombardment  of  the  city  with  its  attend¬ 
ant  loss  of  civilian  life.  It  is  not  an  exploit 
of  which  we  need  be  proud,  and  at  the  best 
can  only  be  described  as  a  most  painful  and 
unfortunate  necessity,  but  I  should  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  Danes,  on  looking  back  to  it, 
judge  it  more  harshly  than  some  more 
recent  experiences  which  they  have  had 
at  the  hands  of  General  von  Bern- 
hardi’s  own  fellow-countrymen.  That  he  is 
himself  prepared  to  launch  upon  a  similar 
enterprise  in  a  much  larger  and  more  ques¬ 
tionable  shape  is  shown  by  his  declaration 
that  if  Holland  will  not  take  sides  against 
England  in  the  next  war  it  should  be  over¬ 
run  by  the  German  troops. 

General  von  Bernhardi’s  next  historical 
charge  is  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
in  1882,  which  he  describes  as  having  been 
effected  upon  hypocritical  pretences  in  a 
season  of  peace.  To  those  who  have  a  re¬ 
collection  of  that  event  and  can  recall  the 
anti-European  movement  of  Arabi  and  the 
massacre  which  preceded  the  bombardment, 
the  charge  will  appear  grotesque.  But  it  is 
with  a  patchwork  quilt  of  this  sort  that  this 
German  publicist  endeavors  to  cover  the  un¬ 
reasoning,  but  none  the  less  formidable, 
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jealousy  and  prejudice  which  inflame  him 
against  this  country.  The  foolish  fiction  that 
the  British  Government  declared  war 
against  the  Boers  in  order  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  gold  mines  is  again  brought 
forward,  though  one  would  have  imagined 
that  even  the  gutter-Press  who  exploited  it 
twelve  years  ago  had  abandoned  it  by  now. 
If  General  von  Bernhardi  can  explain  how 
the  British  Government  is  the  richer  for 
these  mines,  or  whether  a  single  foreign 
shareholder  has  been  dispossessed  of  his 
stock  in  them,  he  will  be  the  first  who  has 
ever  given  a  solid  fact  in  favor  of  this  ridic¬ 
ulous  charge.  In  a  previous  paragraph  of 
his  book  he  declares  that  it  was  President 
Kruger  who  made  the  war,  and  that  he  was 
praiseworthy  for  so  doing.  Both  statements 
cannot  be  true.  If  it  was  President  Kruger 
who  made  the  war,  then  it  was  not 
forced  on  by  Great  Britain  in  order  to  pos¬ 
sess  herself  of  the  gold  fields. 

So  much  for  the  specific  allegations 
against  Great  Britain.  One  can  hardly 
regard  them  as  being  so  serious  as  to  wipe 
out  the  various  claims,  racial,  religious  and 
historical,  which  unite  the  two  countries. 
However,  we  are  only  concerned  with  Gen- 
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eral  von  Bernhardi’s  conclusions,  since  he 
declares  that  his  country  is  prepared  to  act 
upon  them.  There  remain  two  general 
grounds  upon  which  he  considers  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  make  war  upon  the  British 
Empire.  The  first  is  to  act  as  the  champion 
of  the  human  race  in  winning  what  he  calls 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  second  is  to 
further  German  expansion  as  a  world- 
Power,  which  is  cramped  by  our  opposition. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  difficult  to 
appreciate.  British  maritime  power  has 
been  used  to  insure,  not  to  destroy,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas.  What  smallest  Power  has 
ever  been  hindered  in  her  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness?  It  is  only  the  pirate,  the  slaver  and 
the  gun-runner  who  can  justly  utter  such 
a  reproach.  If  the  mere  fact  of  having  pre¬ 
dominant  latent  strength  upon  the  water  is 
an  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
sea,  then  some  nation  must  always  be  guilty 
of  it.  After  our  mild  supremacy  we  may 
well  say  to  Germany,  as  Charles  said  to 
James:  “No  one  will  assassinate  me  in  or¬ 
der  to  put  you  upon  the  throne.”  Her  man¬ 
date  is  unendorsed  by  those  whom  she 
claims  to  represent. 

But  the  second  indictment  is  more  for- 
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midable.  We  lie  athwart  Germany’s  world 
ambitions,  even  as,  geographically,  we  lie 
across  her  outlets.  But  when  closely  looked 
at,  what  is  it  of  which  we  deprive  her,  and 
is  its  attainment  really  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importances.  Do  we  hamper  her  trade? 
On  the  contrary,  we  exhibit  a  generosity 
which  meets  with  no  acknowledgment,  and 
which  many  of  us  have  long  held  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  excessive.  Her  manufactured  goods 
are  welcomed  in  without  a  tax,  while  ours 
are  held  out  from  Germany  by  a  twenty 
per  cent  tariff.  In  India,  Egypt  and  every 
colony  which  does  not  directly  control  its 
own  financial  policy,  German  goods  come  in 
upon  the  same  footing  as  our  own.  No  suc¬ 
cessful  war  can  improve  her  position  in  this 
respect.  There  is,  however,  the  question  of 
colonial  expansion.  General  von  Bernhardi 
foresees  that  Germany  is  increasing  her 
population  at  such  a  pace  that  emigration 
will  be  needed  soon  in  order  to  relieve  it. 
It  is  a  perfectly  natural  national  ambition 
that  this  emigration  should  be  to  some  place 
where  the  settlers  need  not  lose  their  flag 
or  nationality.  But  if  Great  Britain  were 
out  of  the  way,  where  would  they  find  such 
a  place?  Not  in  Canada,  Australia,  South 
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Africa,  or  New  Zealand.  These  States  could 
not  be  conquered  if  the  Motherland  had 
ceased  to  exist.  General  von  Bernhardi 
talks  of  the  high  lands  of  Africa,  but  al¬ 
ready  Germany  possesses  high  lands  in 
Africa,  and  their  colonization  has  not  been 
a  success.  Can  anyone  name  one  single  place 
upon  the  earth’s  surface  suitable  for  white 
habitation  from  which  Germany  is  excluded 
by  the  existence  of  Great  Britain?  It  is  true 
that  the  huge  continent  of  South  America 
is  only  sparsely  inhabited,  its  whole  popula¬ 
tion  being  about  equal  to  that  of  Prussia. 
But  that  is  an  affair  in  which  the  United 
States,  and  not  we,  are  primarily  interested, 
and  one  which  it  is  not  our  interest  either  to 
oppose  or  to  support. 

But,  however  inadequate  all  these  rea¬ 
sons  for  war  may  seem  to  a  Briton,  one  has 
still  to  remember  that  we  have  to  reckon 
with  the  conclusions  exactly  as  if  they  were 
drawn  from  the  most  logical  premises. 
These  conclusions  appear  in  such  sentences 
as  follows: — 

“What  we  now  wish  to  attain  must  be 
fought  for  and  won  against  a  superior  force 
of  hostile  interests  and  Powers.” 
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“Since  the  struggle  is  necessary  and  ine¬ 
vitable,  we  must  fight  it  out,  cost  what  it 
may.” 

“A  pacific  agreement  with  England  is  a 
will-o’-the-wisp,  which  no  serious  German 
statesman  would  trouble  to  follow.  We  must 
always  keep  the  possibility  of  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  before  our  eyes  and  arrange  our  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  plans  accordingly.  We 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  any  pacific 
protestations  of  English  politicians,  publi¬ 
cists  and  Utopians,  which  cannot  alter  the 
real  basis  of  affairs.” 

“The  situation  in  the  world  generally 
shows  there  can  only  be  a  short  respite  be¬ 
fore  we  once  more  face  the  question  whether 
we  will  draw  the  sword  for  our  position  in 
the  world  or  renounce  such  position  once  for 
all.  We  must  not  in  any  case  wait  until  our 
opponents  have  completed  their  arming  and 
decide  that  the  hour  of  attack  has  come.” 

“Even  English  attempts  at  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  must  not  blind  us  to  the  real  situa¬ 
tion.  We  may  at  most  use  them  to  delay  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  war  until  we  may 
fairly  imagine  we  have  some  prospect  of 
success.” 

This  last  sentence  must  come  home  to 
some  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the  past  for 
a  better  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
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And  this  is  the  man  who  dares  to  accuse  us 
of  national  perfidy. 

These  extracts  are  but  a  few  from  a  long 
series  which  show  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  that  Germany,  so  far  as  General  von 
Bernhardi  is  an  exponent  of  her  intentions, 
will  undoubtedly  attack  us  suddenly  should 
she  see  an  opportunity.  The  first  intima¬ 
tion  of  such  an  attack  would,  as  he  indi¬ 
cates,  be  a  torpedo  descent  upon  our  Fleet, 
and  a  wireless  message  to  German  liners 
which  would  bring  up  their  concealed  guns, 
and  turn  each  of  them  into  a  fast  cruiser 
ready  to  prey  upon  our  commerce.  That  is 
the  situation  as  he  depicts  it.  It  may  be  that 
he  mistakes  it.  But  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  is  his  opinion  and  advice. 

He  sketches  out  the  general  lines  of  a 
war  between  England  and  Germany.  If 
France  is  involved,  she  is  to  be  annihilated, 
as  already  described.  But  suppose  the  two 
rivals  are  left  face  to  face.  Holland  and 
Denmark  are  to  be  bound  over  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  side  under  pain  of  conquest.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Fleet  is  to  be  held  back  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  land  forts.  Meanwhile,  torpe¬ 
does,  submarines  and  airships  are  to  be  used 
for  the  gradual  whittling  down  of  the  block- 
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ading  squadrons.  When  they  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  weakened,  the  Fleet  is  to  sally  out 
and  the  day  has  arrived.  As  to  the  chances 
of  success,  he  is  of  opinion  that  in  material 
and  personnel  the  two  fleets  may  be  taken 
as  being  equal — when  once  the  numbers 
have  been  equalized.  In  quality  of  guns,  he 
considers  that  the  Germans  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  Of  gunnery  he  does  not  speak, 
but  he  believes  that  in  torpedo  work  his 
countrymen  are  ahead  of  any  others.  In 
airships,  which  for  reconnaissance ,  if  not 
for  actual  fighting  power,  will  be  of  supreme 
importance,  he  considers  also  that  his  coun¬ 
try  will  have  a  considerable  advantage. 

Such,  in  condensed  form,  is  the  general 
thesis  and  forecast  of  this  famous  German 
officer.  If  it  be  true,  there  are  evil  days 
coming  both  for  his  country  and  for  ours. 
One  may  find  some  consolation  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  wherever  he  attempts  to  fath¬ 
om  our  feelings  he  makes  the  most  lament¬ 
able  blunders.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  ax¬ 
iom,  for  example,  that  if  we  were  hard- 
pressed  the  Colonies  would  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  abandoning  us.  We  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  just  such  a  situation 
which  would  bring  about  the  federation  of 
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the  Empire.  He  is  under  the  delusion  also 
that  there  is  deep  commercial  and  political 
jealousy  of  the  United  States  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  this  might  very  well  culminate 
in  war.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  no  such 
feeling,  and  that  next  to  holding  the  trident 
ourselves  we  should  wish  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  our  American  cousins.  One  thing 
he  says,  however,  which  is  supremely  true, 
which  all  of  us  would  endorse,  and  which 
every  German  should  ponder:  it  is  that  the 
idea  of  a  war  between  Germany  and  our¬ 
selves  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
anyone  in  this  country  until  the  year  1902. 
Why  this  particular  year?  Had  the  feeling 
risen  from  commercial  jealousy  upon  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  it  must  have  shown 
;tself  far  earlier  than  that — as  early  as  the 
“Made  in  Germany”  enactment.  It  aj> 
peared  in  1902  because  that  was  the  close  of 
the  Boer  War,  and  because  the  bitter  hostil¬ 
ity  shown  by  the  Germans  in  that  war  open¬ 
ed  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  would  do 
us  a  mischief  if  they  could.  When  the  Ger¬ 
man  Navy  Act  of  1900  gave  promise  that 
they  would  soon  have  the  means  of  doing  so, 
the  first  thoughts  of  danger  arose,  and  Ger¬ 
man  policy  drove  us  more  and  more  into 
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the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Here,  then, 
General  von  Bernhard!  is  right;  but  in 
nearly  every  other  reference  to  our  feelings 
and  views  he  is  wrong;  so  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  those  matters  in  which  we  are 
unable  to  check  him,  such  as  the  course  of 
German  thought  and  of  German  action  in 
the  future,  he  is  equally  mistaken.  But  I 
repeat  that  he  is  a  man  of  standing  and  re¬ 
putation,  and  that  we  should  be  mad  if  we 
did  not  take  most  serious  notice  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  he  has  laid  down. 

I  have  headed  this  article  “Great  Britain 
and  the  Next  War”  since  it  looks  at  the  ar¬ 
guments  and  problems  which  General  von 
Bernhardi  has  raised  in  his  “Germany  and 
the  Next  War”  from  the  British  point  of 
view.  May  it  prove  that  the  title  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity  and  the  war  an  imaginative  hypoth¬ 
esis.  But  I  should  wish,  before  I  close, 
to  devote  a  few  pages  to  my  view  upon  the 
defensive  measures  of  our  country.  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  speak  with  no  expert  au¬ 
thority,  which  makes  it  the  more  embar¬ 
rassing  that  my  opinions  do  not  coincide 
with  those  of  anyone  whom  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  in  this  controversy.  Still,  it  is  better 
to  be  a  voice,  however  small,  than  an  echo. 
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It  would  simplify  the  argument  if  we 
began  by  eliminating  certain  factors  which, 
in  my  opinion,  simply  darken  counsel,  as 
they  are  continually  brought  out  into  the 
front  of  the  question  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
real  issues  which  lie  behind  them.  One  of 
them  is  the  supposed  possibility  of  an  inva¬ 
sion — either  on  a  large  scale  or  in  the  form 
of  a  raid.  The  former  has  been  pronounced 
by  our  highest  naval  authorities  of  the  time 
as  being  impossible,  and  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  can  read  the  Wilson  Memorandum  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  by  its  condensed  logic. 
Von  Bernhardi,  in  his  chapter  upon  the  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of  injuring  Great  Britain, 
though  he  treats  the  whole  subject  with  the 
greatest  frankness,  dismisses  the  idea  either 
of  raid  or  invasion  in  a  few  short  sentences. 
The  raid  seems  to  me  the  less  tenable  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  two.  An  invasion  would,  at 
least,  play  for  a  final  stake,  though  at  a 
deadly  risk.  A  raid  would  be  a  certain  loss 
of  a  body  of  troops,  which  would  necessarily 
be  the  flower  of  the  army;  it  could  hope  to 
bring  about  no  possible  permanent  effect  up¬ 
on  the  war,  and  it  would  upset  the  balance 
of  military  power  between  Germany  and 
her  neighbors.  If  Germany  were  an  island, 
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like  ourselves,  she  might  risk  such  a  ven¬ 
ture.  Sandwiched  in  between  two  armed 
nations  as  strong  as  herself,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  it. 

But  if,  as  von  Bernhardi  says,  such  plans 
are  visionary,  what  is  the  exact  object  of  a 
Territorial  Army,  and,  even  more,  what 
would  be  the  object  of  a  National  Service 
Army  upon  compulsory  lines  for  home  de¬ 
fence?  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  money  and 
energy  which  might  be  more  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  other  form?  Everyone  has 
such  an  affection  and  esteem  for  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts — especially  if  one  has  the  honor  of  his 
personal  acquaintance — that  one  shrinks 
from  expressing  a  view  which  might  be  un¬ 
welcome  to  him.  And  yet  he  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  it  is  one’s  duty  to  add 
one’s  opinion  to  the  debate,  if  that  opinion 
has  been  conscientiously  formed,  and  if  one 
honestly  believes  that  it  recommends  the 
best  course  of  action  for  one’s  country.  So 
far  as  his  argument  for  universal  service  is 
based  upon  national  health  and  physique,  I 
think  he  is  on  ground  which  no  one  could 
attack.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  the 
substitution  of  an  enforced  soldier  in  the 
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place  of  the  volunteer  who  has  always  done 
so  splendidly  in  the  past  Great  as  is  Lord 
Roberts’  experience,  he  is  talking  here  of  a 
thing  which  is  outside  it,  for  he  has  never 
seen  an  enforced  British  soldier,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  data  by  which  he  can  tell  how 
such  a  man  would  compare  with  the  present 
article.  There  were  enforced  British  sailors 
once,  and  I  have  seen  figures  quoted  to  show 
that  of  29,000  who  were  impressed  27,000  es¬ 
caped  from  the  Fleet  by  desertion.  It  is 
not  such  men  as  these  who  win  our  battles. 

The  argument  for  enforced  service  is 
based  upon  the  plea  that  the  Territorial 
Army  is  below  strength  in  numbers  and  de¬ 
ficient  in  quality.  But  if  invasion  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  our  calculations  this  is  of  less 
importance.  The  force  becomes  a  nursery 
for  the  Army,  which  has  other  reserves  to 
draw  upon  before  it  reaches  it.  Experience 
has  shown  that  under  warlike  excitement  in 
a  virile  nation  like  ours,  the  ranks  soon  fill 
up,  and  as  the  force  becomes  embodied  from 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it  would  rapidly 
improve  in  quality.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that 
because  Bulgaria  can,  in  a  day,  flood  her 
troops  into  Turkey,  therefore  we  should  al¬ 
ways  stand  to  arms.  The  Turko-Bulgarian 
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frontier  is  a  line  of  posts — the  Anglo-Ger¬ 
man  is  a  hundred  leagues  of  salt  water. 

But  I  am  such  an  optimist  as  to  say  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  German  war?  On  the 
contrary,  I  consider  that  there  is  a  vast 
danger,  that  it  is  one  which  we  ignore,  and 
against  which  we  could  at  a  small  cost  ef¬ 
fect  a  complete  insurance.  Let  me  try  to 
define  both  the  danger  and  the  remedy.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  must  consider  the  two 
different  forms  which  such  a  war  might 
take.  It  might  be  a  single  duel,  or  it  might 
be  with  France  as  our  ally.  If  Germany  at¬ 
tacked  Great  Britain  alone,  it  may  safely 
be  prophesied  that  the  war  would  be  long, 
tedious,  and  possibly  inconclusive,  but  our 
role  would  be  a  comparatively  passive  one. 
If  she  attacked  France,  however,  that  role 
would  be  much  more  active,  since  we  could 
not  let  France  go  down,  and  to  give  her  ef¬ 
fective  help  we  must  land  an  expeditionary 
force  upon  the  Continent.  This  force  has  to 
be  supplied  with  munitions  of  war  and  kept 
up  to  strength,  and  so  the  whole  problem  be¬ 
comes  a  more  complex  one. 

The  element  of  danger,  which  is  serious 
in  either  form  of  war,  but  more  serious  in 
the  latter,  is  the  existence  of  new  forms  of 
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naval  warfare  which  have  never  been  tested 
in  the  hands  of  competent  men,  and  which 
may  completely  revolutionize  the  condi¬ 
tions.  These  new  factors  are  the  submarine 
and  the  airship.  The  latter,  save  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  information,  does  not  seem  to 
be  formidable — or  not  sufficiently  formid¬ 
able  to  alter  the  whole  conditions  of  a  cam¬ 
paign.  But  it  is  different  with  the  subma¬ 
rines.  No  blockade,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  can 
hold  these  vessels  in  harbor,  and  no  skill  or 
bravery  can  counteract  their  attack  when 
once  they  are  within  striking  distance.  One 
could  imagine  a  state  of  things  when  it 
might  be  found  impossible  for  the  greater 
ships  on  either  side  to  keep  the  seas  on  ac¬ 
count  of  these  poisonous  craft.  No  one  can 
say  beyond  question  that  such  a  contingency 
is  impossible.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  it  would 
affect  us  if  it  should  ever  come  to  pass. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  affect  us 
at  all  as  regards  invasion  or  raids.  If  the 
German  submarines  can  dominate  our  own 
large  ships,  our  submarine  can  do  the  same 
for  theirs.  We  should  still  hold  the  seas 
with  our  small  craft.  Therefore,  if  Great 
Britain  alone  be  at  war  with  Germany,  such 
a  naval  revolution  would  merely  affect  our 
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commerce  and  food  supply.  What  exact  ef¬ 
fect  a  swarm  of  submarines,  lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea, 
would  produce  upon  the  victualling  of  these 
islands  is  a  problem  which  is  beyond  my  con¬ 
jecture.  Other  ships  besides  the  British 
would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed,  and  interna¬ 
tional  complications  would  probably  follow. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  such  a  fleet  would  en¬ 
tirely,  or  even  to  a  very  large  extent,  cut 
off  our  supplies.  But  it  is  certain  that  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  considerably  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  whatever  did  reach  us. 
Therefore,  we  should  suffer  privation, 
though  not  necessarily  such  privation  as 
would  compel  us  to  make  terms.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  every  home  source 
would  naturally  be  encouraged,  and  it  is 
possible  that  before  our  external  supplies 
were  seriously  decreased,  our  internal  ones 
might  be  well  on  the  way  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Both  of  the  two  great  protagon¬ 
ists — Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Roberts — 
have  declared  that  if  we  lost  the  command 
of  the  seas  we  should  have  to  make  peace. 
Their  reference,  however,  was  to  complete 
naval  defeat  and  not  to  such  a  condition 
of  stalemate  as  seems  to  be  the  more  possi- 
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ble  alternative.  As  to  complete  naval  de¬ 
feat,  our  estimates,  and  the  grand  loyalty 
of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  seem  to  be  am¬ 
ply  adequate  to  guard  against  that.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  alarm  us  by  counting  in  the 
v/hole  force  of  the  Triple  Alliance  as  our 
possible  foes,  for  if  they  came  into  the  war, 
the  forces  of  our  own  allies  would  also  be 
available.  We  need  think  only  of  Germany. 

A  predominance  of  the  submarine  would, 
then,  merely  involve  a  period  of  hard  times 
in  this  country,  if  we  were  fighting  Ger¬ 
many  single-handed.  But  if  we  were  in  al¬ 
liance  with  France,  it  becomes  an  infinitely 
more  important  matter.  I  presume  that  I 
need  not  argue  the  point  that  it  is  our  vital 
interest  that  France  be  not  dismembered 
and  sterilized.  Such  a  tragedy  would  turn 
the  western  half  of  Europe  into  a  gigantic 
Germany  with  a  few  insignificant  States 
crouching  about  her  feet.  The  period  of  her 
world  dominance  would  then  indeed  have 
arrived.  Therefore,  if  France  be  wantonly 
attacked,  we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  going  down,  and  among  the  meas¬ 
ures  to  that  end  will  be  the  sending  of  a 
British  expeditionary  force  to  cover  the  left 
or  Belgian  wing  of  the  French  defenses. 
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Such  a  force  would  be  conveyed  across  the 
Channel  in  perhaps  a  hundred  troopships, 
and  would  entail  a  constant  service  of  tran¬ 
sports  afterwards  to  carry  its  requirements. 

Here  lies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  possible 
material  for  a  great  national  disaster.  Such 
a  fleet  of  transports  cannot  be  rushed  sud¬ 
denly  across.  Its  preparation  and  port  of 
departure  are  known.  A  single  submarine 
amid  such  a  fleet  would  be  like  a  fox  in  a 
poultry  yard,  destroying  victim  after  victim. 
The  possibilities  are  appalling,  for  it  might 
be  not  one  submarine,  but  a  squadron.  The 
terrified  transports  would  scatter  over  the 
ocean  to  find  safety  in  any  port.  Their  con¬ 
voy  could  do  little  to  help  them.  It  would 
be  a  debacle  —  an  inversion  of  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

If  the  crossing  were  direct  from  the 
eastern  ports  to  Antwerp,  the  danger  would 
become  greater.  It  is  less  if  it  should  be 
from  Portsmouth  to  Havre.  But  this  a 
transit  of  seven  hours,  and  the  railways 
from  Havre  to  the  Belgian  frontier  would 
be  insufficient  for  such  a  force.  No  doubt 
the  Straits  of  Dover  would  be  strongly  pa¬ 
trolled  by  our  own  torpedo  craft,  and  the 
crossing  would,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made 
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at  night,  when  submarines  have  their  min¬ 
imum  of  efficiency;  but,  none  the  less,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  risk  would  be  a  very 
real  and  pressing  one.  What  possible  pa¬ 
trol  could  make  sure  of  heading  off  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  submarines?  I  should  imagine  it  to 
be  as  difficult  as  to  bar  the  Straits  to  a  school 
of  whales. 

But  supposing  such  a  wholesale  tragedy 
were  avoided,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  submarines  the  army  got 
safely  to  France  or  to  Belgium,  how  are 
we  to  ensure  the  safe  passage  of  the  long 
stream  of  ships  which,  for  many  months, 
would  be  employed  in  carrying  the  needful 
supplies?  We  could  not  do  it.  The  army 
might  very  well  find  itself  utterly  isolated, 
with  its  line  of  communications  completely 
broken  down,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
upon  the  resources  of  all  Continental  coun¬ 
tries  was  so  great  that  there  was  no  surplus 
for  our  use.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  possible  one,  and  to 
form,  with  the  chance  of  a  disaster  to  the 
transports,  the  greatest  danger  to  which 
we  should  be  exposed  in  a  German  war.  But 
these  dangers  and  the  food  question,  which 
has  already  been  treated,  can  all  be  abso- 
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lutely  provided  against  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  only  effective,  but  which  will  be  of 
equal  value  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  Chan¬ 
nel  Tunnel  is  essential  to  Great  Britain’s 
safety. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  or  financial  advantages  of  such  a  tun¬ 
nel.  Where  the  trade  of  two  great  nations 
concentrates  upon  one  narrow  tube,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  whatever  corporation  controls 
that  tube  has  a  valuable  investment  if  the 
costs  of  construction  have  not  been  prohibit¬ 
ive.  These  costs  have  been  placed  as  low  as 
five  million  pounds  by  Mr.  Rose  Smith,  who 
represents  a  practical  company  engaged  in 
such  work.  If  it  were  twice,  thrice,  or  four 
times  that  sum  it  should  be  an  undertaking 
which  should  promise  great  profits,  and  for 
that  reason  should  be  constructed  by  the  na¬ 
tion,  or  nations,  for  their  common  national 
advantage.  It  is  too  vital  a  thing  for  any 
private  company  to  control. 

But  consider  its  bearings  upon  a  German 
war.  All  the  dangers  which  I  have  de¬ 
picted  are  eliminated.  We  tap  {via  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  the  tunnel)  the  whole  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Our  expeditionary  force  makes  its  transit, 
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and  has  its  supplies  independent  of  weather 
or  naval  chances.  Should  anything  so  un¬ 
likely  as  a  raid  occur,  and  the  forces  in  the 
country  seem  unable  to  cope  with  it,  a  Fran- 
co-British  reinforcement  can  be  rushed 
through  from  the  Continent.  The  Germans 
have  made  great  works  like  the  Kiel  Canal 
in  anticipation  of  war.  Our  answer  must  be 
the  Channel  Tunnel,  linking  us  closer  to  our 
ally. 

Though  this  scheme  was  discarded  (un¬ 
der  very  diiferest  naval  and  political  con¬ 
ditions)  some  twenty  years  ago,  no  time 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  lost  by  the  de¬ 
lay;  as  I  am  informed  that  machinery  for 
boring  purposes  has  so  enormously  im¬ 
proved  that  what  would  have  taken  thirty 
years  to  accomplish  can  now  be  done  in 
three.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  there 
may  still  be  time  to  effect  this  essential  in¬ 
surance  before  the  war  with  which  General 
von  Bernhardi  threatens  us  breaks  upon  us. 

Let  us,  before  leaving  the  subject,  glance 
briefly  at  the  objections  which  have  former¬ 
ly  been  urged  against  the  tunnel.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  are  as  valid  now  as  ever,  al¬ 
though  the  advantages  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
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of  the  argument  upon  the  side  of  those  who 
favor  its  construction.  The  main  (indeed, 
the  only)  objection  was  the  fear  that  the 
tunnel  would  fall  into  wrong  hands  and  be 
used  for  purposes  of  invasion.  By  this  was 
meant  not  a  direct  invasion  through  the  tun¬ 
nel  itself — to  invade  a  nation  of  forty-five 
million  people  through  a  hole  in  the  ground 
twenty-five  miles  long  would  stagger  the 
boldest  mind— but  that  the  tunnel  might  be 
seized  at  each  end  by  some  foreign  nation, 
which  would  then  use  it  for  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  purposes. 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  France  were  by  no  means  so 
friendly  as  they  are  now,  and  it  was  natu¬ 
rally  to  France  only  that  we  alluded,  since 
they  would  already  hold  one  end  of  the  tun¬ 
nel.  We  need  not  now  discuss  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  since  any  other  would  have  to  seize 
both  ends  by  surprise,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
tain  them,  which  is  surely  inconceivable.  We 
are  now  bound  in  close  ties  of  friendship  and 
mutual  interest  to  France.  We  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  we  shall  always  remain 
on  as  close  a  footing,  but  as  our  common 
peril  seems  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one,  it 
is  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  speedy 
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or  sudden  change  in  our  relations.  At  the 
same  time,  in  a  matter  so  vital  as  our  hold 
upon  the  Dover  end  of  the  tunnel,  we  could 
not  be  too  stringent  in  our  precautions.  The 
tunnel  should  open  out  a  point  where  guns 
command  it,  the  mouth  of  it  should  be  with¬ 
in  the  lines  of  an  entrenched  camp,  and  a 
considerable  garrison  should  be  kept  per¬ 
manently  within  call.  The  latter  condition 
already  exists  in  Dover,  but  the  numbers 
might  well  be  increased.  As  an  additional 
precaution,  a  passage  should  be  driven 
alongside  the  tunnel,  from  which  it  could, 
if  necessary,  be  destroyed.  This  passage 
should  have  an  independent  opening  within 
the  circle  of  a  separate  fort,  so  that  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  end  of  the  tunnel  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  its  destruction.  With  such  precautions 
as  these,  the  most  nervous  might  feel  that 
our  insular  position  had  not  really  been  in¬ 
terfered  with.  The  strong  fortress  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  a  passage  under  the  moat 
as  part  of  the  defence.  This  is  our  passage. 

Could  an  enemy  in  any  way  destroy  it 
in  time  of  war? 

It  would,  as  I  conceive  it,  be  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  be¬ 
low  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  ceiling  would 
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be  composed  of  chalk  and  clay.  No  explo¬ 
sive  form  above  could  drive  it  in.  If  it  were 
designed  on  a  large  scale — and,  personally,  I 
think  it  should  be  a  four-line  tunnel,  even  if 
the  cost  were  doubled  thereby — no  internal 
explosion,  such  as  might  be  brought  about 
by  secreting  explosive  packets  upon  the 
trains,  would  be  likely  to  do  more  than  tem¬ 
porarily  obstruct  it.  If  the  very  worst  hap¬ 
pened,  and  it  were  actually  destroyed,  we 
should  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  now. 
As  to  the  expense,  if  we  are  driven  into  a 
war  of  this  magnitude,  a  few  millions  one 
way  or  the  other  will  not  be  worth  consider¬ 
ing. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  Gene¬ 
ral  von  Bernhardi  has  a  poor  opinion  of  our 
troops.  This  need  not  trouble  us.  We  are 
what  we  are,  and  words  will  not  alter  it. 
From  very  early  days  our  soldiers  have  left 
their  mark  upon  Continental  warfare,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we  have 
declined  from  the  manhood  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  He  further  calls  them  “mercena¬ 
ries,”  which  is  a  misuse  of  terms.  A  merce¬ 
nary  is  a  man  who  is  paid  to  fight  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  which  is  not  his  own.  As  every  British 
soldier  must  by  law  be  a  British  citizen,  the 
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term  is  absurd.  What  he  really  means  is 
that  they  are  not  conscripts  in  the  sense  of 
being  forced  to  fight,  but  that  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  paid  to  enable  the  army  as  a 
profession  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
our  young  men  to  the  colors. 

Our  military  and  naval  preparations  are, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  adequate  for  the  threat¬ 
ened  crisis.  With  the  Channel  Tunnel  added 
our  position  should  be  secure.  But  there  are 
other  preparations  which  should  be  made 
for  such  a  contest,  should  it  unhappily  be 
forced  upon  us.  One  is  financial.  Again, 
as  so  often  before  in  the  history  of  British 
wars,  it  may  prove  that  the  last  guinea 
wins.  Everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  strengthen  British  credit.  This  crisis 
cannot  last  indefinitely.  The  cloud  will  dis¬ 
solve  or  burst.  Therefore,  for  a  time  we 
should  husband  our  resources  for  the  su¬ 
preme  need.  At  such  a  time  all  national  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  objects  which  only  mature 
in  the  future  becomes  unjustifiable.  Such 
a  tax  as  the  undeveloped  land  tax,  which 
may  bring  in  a  gain  some  day,  but  at  present 
costs  ten  times  what  it  produces,  is  the  type 
of  expenditure  I  mean.  I  say  nothing  of  its 
justice  or  injustice,  but  only  of  its  inoppor- 
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tuneness  at  a  moment  when  we  sorely  need 
our  present  resources. 

Another  preparation  lies  in  our  national 
understanding  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
danger  and  the  determination  to  face  the 
facts.  Both  Unionists  and  Liberals  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  situation, 
and  so  have  two  of  the  most  famous  Social¬ 
ist  leaders.  No  audible  acquiescence  has 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  Party. 
I  would  venture  to  say  one  word  here  to  my 
Irish  fellow-countrymen  of  all  political  per¬ 
suasions.  If  they  imagine  that  they  can 
stand  politically  or  economically  while  Brit¬ 
ain  falls,  they  are  woefully  mistaken.  The 
British  Fleet  is  their  one  shield.  If  it  be 
broken,  Ireland  will  go  down.  They  may 
well  throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  com¬ 
mon  defence,  for  no  sword  can  transfix  Eng¬ 
land  without  the  point  reaching  Ireland  be¬ 
hind  her. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  most  emphat¬ 
ically,  that  I  do  not  myself  accept  any  of., 
those  axioms  of  General  von  Bernhardi 
which  are  the  foundation-stones  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  think  that  war  is  in  itself 
a  good  thing,  though  a  dishonorable  peace 
may  be  a  worse  one.  I  do  not  believe  that 
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an  Anglo-German  war  is  necessary.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  never,  of  our  own 
accord,  attack  Germany,  nor  would  we  as¬ 
sist  France  if  she  made  an  unprovoked  at¬ 
tack  upon  that  Power.  I  do  not  think  that 
as  the  result  of  such  a  war,  Germany  could 
in  any  way  extend  her  flag  so  as  to  cover  a 
larger  white  population.  Every  one  of  his 
propositions  I  dispute.  But  that  is  all  be¬ 
side  the  question.  We  have  not  to  do  with 
his  argument,  but  with  its  results.  Those 
results  are  that  he,  a  man  whose  opinion  is 
of  weight  and  a  member  of  the  ruling  class 
in  Germany,  tells  us  frankly  that  Germany 
will  attack  us  the  moment  she  sees  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity.  I  repeat  that  we  should 
be  mad  if  we  did  not  take  very  serious  notice 
of  the  warning. 
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